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nf lower motives, were yet preliminary 

under the »;« flu « nce free unfo lding of our noblest capacities/’* 
conditions for the U ■ domestic life if we believe the 

The same holds go ated in that of the individual, 

history of the race for self-government. We know that 

people need prepara , slaves was not an unmixed blessing, 
a- EmanC r t Te1 yes or toTmerica at large, because they 
e ' ther 'f ladv for the responsibilities thrust upon them. 
"ufeV difficult, and we should not increase the child’s 
difficulties by giving him too much freedom of choice in 
f Hon In home life, as in that of the State, discipline is a 
•' preliminary condition for the free unfolding of our noblest 
capacities. 
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F. Rankin. 


ciples of education, propounded as they have ToT T' 
lately from platform and pulpit, these first few linl ^ 
written Henceforth, every teacher Wb f are not 

college and eager to have h^s or her n^e 
ment register, will be scribbling in her examination what has 
during the time of probation become almost a mechanica 
formula But at present there are still a few uninitiated, and 
for the benefit of these we must begin the discussion of all 
theories of education upon the recognised lines, and must have 
clearly before our minds what is meant by education in schools 
mixed or otherwise. Later on we shall deal with the actual’ 
definition of the word itself, a definition which often differs so 
widely from the interpretation, but the early part of the discus- 


sion is concerned more with the end and aim of education and 
the purposes which it is intended to fulfil. These are not 
difficult to express in words. The development of every faculty 
so that it can be most wisely used ; the formation of a 
character which will sustain the home, which will nevertheless 
at the crucial moment sink love of family in citizenship, citizen- 
ship in patriotism, and patriotism in devotion to humanity. 
We shall all agree that this view, expressed, though not 
exactly in those words, by a well-known educationist, is the 
only ideal that we may contemplate either within the u r alls 
of the school or beyond them. Whether conscious of such an 
aim or whether only dimly realizing the striving for it, all who 
have to do with the training of children are interested in its 

attainment. 


In an article written some time ago for this magazine may 
he found these words : “ Now man being made to live among 
men, we cannot go too far in the process of moulding the child 

* Paper read before the Winchester Branch of the P.N.E.U. 
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ITjn £r his egoistic instincts when they 
for 5 ocianife>>““ n “”j ,® ent of his altruistic and social 
first unfold by m- 

In the free intercourse between 


instincts.' Vinme 

This first begins ^ offa]1 the corners and where 

brothers and sist ^ ^ crime> (he altruistic faculty has 

selfishness alnio. ]a the family, the wider the scope, 

every opportunity. Different qualities unduly 

the more cer ding to the want of balance in the 

assert themse v ^ < a re as quickly reduced to normal 

different temp eiam full G f children the selfish one will 
proportions. > little girl who runs away from a 

find h v m ™w^.^nder the stress of public opinion, and a 
show of ill-temper will be rewarded for weeks after by the 

P "i n n^c as e °w i 1 \ any d fife r e n ce be made for girls. The success 
of this nursery democracy is the mainspring of the co-educa- 
tion theory. It is argued that the family life is the type of the 
social life and that we cannot do better than follow the lines 
laid down for us. A thoughtful person might think of one or 
two reasons why this argument is weak, but for the moment 
we will waive dissension, and consider this idea as one great 
argument in favour of keeping boys and girls together. They 
meet each other in the holidays, they mingle in the world 
together when they are grown up ; why, then, for nine months 
in the year should they be kept apart, until gradually a 
barrier is formed between them, which though only slightly 
indicated by nature has been strongly emphasized by society? 
In these civilized days when need of reform asserts itself, it is 
not unwise to study simple methods, that is, natural methods. 
It follows then that the first object of education, namely, that 
of fitting a human being for family life, is best attained first, 
in a day school, secondly, in a co-education school. 

But we must go farther. The ideal man is to sink home in 
citizenship, that is love of his neighbours, his townsfolk. 
He is a member of a large community in which each must 
bear his share for the common weal. His motto (that of a 
well-known modern school) must be “ Work of each for weal 
of all and by “ all ” is meant fellow-women as well as 
fellow-men. Will he be better fitted to work for and understand 
his women citizens if he has shared his boyhood with them • 
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he 


ill he be a better or worse membeTTT 

has sat side by side at school with th S ° 1 Clety bec ause 
takes down to dinner, and will they h ^ Whom be now 
because they have had interests in comm ^ ^ - leSS t0 Say 
which remains yet to be answered in n °? ’ 11 ! S a ^ uesti on 
there seems no flaw. It is at this points vT 1 *’ ^ heoreticalI y 
which it is impossible to do more ih, at a ^ problem arises 

paper, the relation of men and women "or ral^ 0 " J" 
grown-up boys and girls. ’ ' r> P erba ps of 

’ If this relationship is all that can be desired th. 
its social side is concerned our present ednr <-• ’ . n so far as 

If on the other hand there are those who are tesltbM wUh 
existing conditions, they may find a remedy in the influence of 
mixed schools. It is a point upon which it is difficult to offer 
any opinion, but we are in a state of evolution, and possibly 
tn a future age so-called love will not step in and break 
friendships so ruthlessly as now. Another point following- 
close upon this one is the question of chivalry, and here it 
must be owned the enemies of co-education will find food for 
argument. It is, they say, the death-blow to chivalry, and 
there is but one answer, that a virtue so easily done to death 
is no virtue at all. We are told by the experienced that 
chivalry is already doomed because the majority of women 
over men and the necessity of their earning a living has 
already placed them socially, not above or below, but upon an 
equality with men and sharing halfpence means sharing 
blows. Ihis need not be, and co-education properly carried 
°ut may be one of the preventives to this apparent evil 
bi ought about by the inevitable changes in society. Co- 
education, badly done, would bring about just what is feared, 
and girls would have to fight their way metaphorically and 
literally. 

As a matter of fact experience seems to show that boys are 
not rough and rude to girls in the same school ; they simply 
Ignore them, the tendency being to imitate neither the 
mediaeval knight nor the mediteval ruffian, while there is a 
school, not altogether obscure, where the girls have taken 
matters into their own hands and ridden the high horse, at 
J! ea st as far as class-work goes, over their weaker brethren. 
, Ihe remedy of both these extremes lies in the hands of the 

le ad master and his staff, 
vox.. XIT.- N0 . 3. 
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reached the third stage in the education 
We have now reac ^ triotism . So much has been 

programme namely, t ^ twenty years in connection 

said about this dun g ^ dismissed with a few words, 

with child-training ^ as showing the relation of public 
and those are only ^ Eng l a nd is immensely 

SCh0 d of to patriotism and England is immensely proud of 
P n f it holds to be the nursery of patriotism its public 
school To .he esprit de corps born and fostered there we owe 
partly at least, that strong national feeling which we call 
CX to king and country and which is shared by an entire 
people in common, one with the other to the exclusion of 
private interest. Will the lukewarm spirit of a mixed 
school supplant this enthusiasm, almost the finest result of 
English training! One cannot, even in the most hostile 
spirit, suppose that it would, but of this we may rest assured, 
the public schools lie quite outside the co-education question. 
As all the world knows, they are not perfect institutions, but 
because of the self-government which their methods teach, 
because of the courage, the tact, and the self-control which a 
boy may learn in them, they will stand untouched by the 
modern spirit of change in this respect for many a long day. 
We are dealing now with the high schools and the new 
boarding schools of which the cry is increasingly, “ they 
come, they come ! ” 

Let us now go into the matter more in detail. This scheme 
was started in America and in America it seems to flourish. 
Notwithstanding that it has been recently said, “ co-education 
is decreasing in the country districts," it is correct to say that 
at the present time education there is mixed ; statistics prove 
it beyond a doubt. But Americans object to boarding schools, 
we like them ; and at once the subject of our paper assumes 
more importance. Shall our boarding schools be mixed ? 
Let us discuss this a moment from the girls’ standpoint and 
nd out what are the advantages and disadvantages. Any- 
who has had experience of both kinds of schools will 
pro a ly be struck with one fact. Girls in a mixed school 
e . ve yy proud of their position as pioneers, and consider 
rin'r C1 ^ cumstances much more fortunate than those of the 

whether 10 tvf d school £ lrl - is » however, quite a question 

ether they are really having so good a time. Many 
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girls from twelve to fourteen^ 77 

the companionship of boys i s not ' Sensm ve and shy and 
make friends with other girls. Knowh^P 1 ' The y simply 
a few modern girls' schools are, one can glorious Places 
the privileges of the advanced are so l u help feelin & that 
Again, twelve years of age is early to dearly bou § ht . 

home. Every girl should lead a cornor^! / P 1 avva y fr °m 
if only to get rid of the sense of her ow • f ° r a fevv y ea rs, 
later the better, and college life will a n pP ortan ce, but the 
than school life. The drawback of ° a “ We " or b «*« 
school might be redeemed by an imP ucallon boarding 
tendent, but here a host of minor diffi T - &te ady su P erin - 
head is married his wife n.^ If 

goes without saying that her influence over th! ’ mV 
small. Either she will have children of her own Zi so 
never seem quite to belong to them or sinr« u . 

they will feel intuitively tha, they do not standts^wThTer’ 
The women who have done so much for girls in their schooU 
have been unmarried. The ideal matron of the girls' house 

EnVTu SO ' Ution - but il must be ^ne in mind that in 
England she can never be the head and her influence will be 

proportionately limited. Therefore the idea of typifying the 
home life in all its aspects must be given up. 

In regard to the details of discipline, punishments, and 
athletics, much might be written, but space is limited, and as 
a o these three can be regulated to fit the altered circum- 
stances, they do not bear to any extent upon the question. 

point of more importance is the actual work studied, and 
" e s h a ll all agree that this is of greater consequence to the 
oy than the girl. Whatever standard, whatever curriculum 
ls nec essary to the former, that standard and that curriculum 
must be established, and that this implies no disparagement 
with respect to the girls will be seen when we consider the 
■fferent kinds of life led by men and women. A man is 
essentially active, his work is action, and the sphere he will 
in the future depends (apart from character) upon the 
material he has amassed for use in his early days. His 
education must be utilitarian, and what he learns at school, 
e he mathematician, scholar, statesman, or man of business, 
roust be the foundation of knowledge that will be used for its 
Wn sake. Now turn to woman’s work. It is a truism to 
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Z~ZZlx ceptions that prove the rule, no 

say that with thej th . nker> philoso pher poet, inventor, 
woman is a g rarelv active or visible, ami though 

musician ; her wor ' t ^ ean that it is inferior to that of 

• his doeS "°'tes undoubtedly that it is different. It is the 
the man, it P r ° ves intuition who is best equipped for 
woman with the finest tntumo, of smaI1 conse- 

life. Up to sixteen years of age . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

quence what I S' until then whatever she learns 

”sgri ur.h a e mil. She' will assimilate and use it afterwards 
ta her own way which will almost always be an tndtrec, one. 
" is perhaps, hardly necessary to add that, of course some 
d fferences must be made in the school ttme-cable, but these 
are so slight that they need raise no discussion. 

The recreation time and the question of games needs some 
thinking out. Girls again show a tendency to go back to 
girls and boys to boys in the free time, but since the average 
girl cannot play cricket and never will play football this 
is not a matter of surprise. It is impossible that there can be 
quite the same bond of feeling if half the school cannot enter 
into it actively, and perhaps here something must be 
sacrificed. At all events, nothing must be forced and to co- 
educate at unsuitable times, or in a manner clearly indicated 
as foolish, would be a far greater mistake than that of total 
separation. 

There now remains to discuss only the moral standpoint of 
our subject, the most important of all and upon which 
nevertheless all opinion must be indefinite In one of the 
special government reports recently published after investi- 
gations in America one may read these words, “ To whatever 
cause it may be attributed the entire courteous devotion of 
American men to their wives is a pleasant sight to see.’ 
This is the outside of the platter, and helps to settle the 
question of chivalry, but it also indicates real devotion, as if 
the wife were also friend and companion. The supposition 
then that co-education will prevent happy marriages is an 
untrue one. The writer goes on to say, “ It seems an 
a mitted fact that girls become more full of resource and 
capable of much self-reliance, that boys gain in refinement 
and in a deeper respect for girlhood.” There are still many 
P p e who complain of the want of manners found in high 
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schoolgirls. T ranees Mary Buss, recoe-nkino- u 
an evil, maintained a system of discipline ^ hat mi ^ ht be 
undreamt of by the ordinary public school bov T" maUerS 
has since taught that rowdiness in girls \J' Expenence 
by suppression, for it really arises from the em ™ nqUered 
time when it would do touch harm for them to “p* 

The immense amount of want of self-control in later 
may in many cases be traced to too much of it in early one. 
Girls need not be noisy and rough, but they want as much 
free play for every side of their character as a boy and the 
enormous increase in athletics for girls bears witness to this 
If we teach our boys and girls together we must be careful 
lest the pendulum swing too far in the other direction ; lest a 
poor imitation of masculinity be looked upon as a growth in 
self-reliance. There is a danger of this in the case of a large 
majority of boys, but just as in the home a girl with many 
brothers is as gentle as one with none, so it may be in a larger 
community. It is the staff who are responsible, for the girls 
will follow their standard instinctively, and it may be said 
in passing that any education that enables them to meet with 
wise fortitude the coming years is the one to be advocated 
apart from other considerations. Mental balance is all- 
important for boys and girls, but particularly for the latter, 
and a society built up of girls alone is not its best training- 
ground. There is a healthier if rougher tone in the mixed 
schools. With regard to the boys, it is only the schoolmaster 
who is fully qualified to speak. Their simpler natures make 
thoughtfulness less habitual, and it is possible the brute 
sensations find a readier response in them than the girls ; at 
all events it is very natural and easy to them to use their 
fists ; so it may be that some of the training hitherto devoted 
to girls might be expended upon them profitably, and since 
Ml of this is only vague surmise we must agree to wait for 
results before it can be unanimously declared that co-educa 
tion has or has not conferred some benefit morally upon bot 

sexes. 

Another result, and a very far-reaching one, is that it will 
open the teaching profession still further to women. Insteau 
of the small boys only being given into their charge t ey w 
be found capable of taking the higher ^ ixed claSS ? s S ’ 
if we again study the reports we shall see that this ea s 
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. r teaching by women. We may, 
and more to the monopoly ^ ^ ^ quite possible for a youth 
indeed, read of. Amen , ^ education from the primary 

‘TTl ITe^igh school, thence to the end of a diversity 
school to the h g ^ been taught by a man . Here in 

course, without e weighing so heavily in the balance 

t, S seems beside the math to 
hh, a . a such a condition, and we may rest assured that the day 
! i no, come when English boys acknowledge a head m. stress, 

countries occasionally do. The 

sir/oshuaFitch, goes on to say, ‘‘All are agreed 
tha the best characteristics, both of man and of woman, ought 
to be enlisted in the work of education, and that the services 
of both are indispensable. But at what particular stage in 
the career of a boy or girl there is most need of the more 
virile and masterful discipline, and what are the subjects and 
the kinds of instruction which are best suited for teachers and 
learners of the two sexes respectively, we have yet much 
to learn.” In respect of discipline and influence, the devotion 
of a boy for his master from the age of twelve to that of 
eighteen goes far to prove that English educators have not 
greatly erred. At that period a woman’s influence upon him 
must be secondary, not because it is the custom, but because 
the nature of the boy himself has so ordained it. Outside 
the parents, of whom we are not now speaking, the master 
is thfe boy’s hero, the embodied example of his ideals, the 
fixed centre of his youth from which his noblest aspirations 
spring, to whom he ever returns as the complexities of life 
gradually unfold before him. As he thinks the boy will think, 
as he acts the boy will act, following after lamely it may be, 
sometimes even outstripping, but ever pervaded in his most 
impressionable years by a sense of guidance and sympathy. 

The same is true of girls and their mistresses, and this 
relation of pupil to teacher is so beautiful a thing that to 
destroy it would be an unpardonable crime, and so delicate 
that even to remark it is sometimes the cause of its disappear- 
ance. Let us beware that we do not rush in with our clumsy 
new methods to dissever this sacred bond. For this reason 
as some others of a minor nature, the advocates for 
all Ucatlon must not be too expeditious in their action, above 
y must not use force. When a reform creeps in without 
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noise or vulgar push, we may know that it has • a 

time, and then we may find that only g„„ d is the ^ 

Meanwhile, tho^ 


who see every advantage m the new movement ne^ not 
despair, for tt rests with them whether the idea shall Z 
accepted by those whose htgh motives are the common good 
or whether it shall be tainted by the patronage only of the 
eccentric and extraordinary. There is no need to think that 
secondary education as it is carried on in England at the 
present time is so far behind America, for those who have 
thoroughly investigated the methods of both countries give 
us reason to believe that, though our schools may be back- 
ward in regard to modern appliances, the tone of the education 
is unequalled. Different countries and people need different 
treatment, and while retaining always an open mind, let us 
remember that America has no such schools already estab- 
lished as those of which we are so justly proud. This is 
not the voice of insular prejudice. So great was the 
impression made by our best public schools for boys 
and girls upon one educationist who came to report upon 
them, that he is endeavouring to build up something upon 
the same lines in America. The schools that he visited are 
not, it is true, among those that we would reform in the 
matter of co-education, but such a testimony from an American 
who has made a study of the subject is well worth considera- 
tion, and we may fall back on it gratefully when strenuous 
pioneers denounce existing conditions as rotten and decayed. 
There is, however, a double meaning to that much-tried and 
long-suffering word, education. Its definition is usually held 
to be a leading forth of that which is in the mind and disposi- 
tion of the child, and this is the fundamental principle upon 
which our present methods, harmonious or discordant, have 
been based ; a second interpretation, that of leading or 
into the working world, has been hitherto in a large mea' 
overlooked ; the older institutions, at all events, wit regar 
to their curriculum, seem to have taken into sma a 
the utilitarian value of training. Co-education is 0 r 

radical changes by which it is hoped this secon . 

education may be more efficiently carried out, i S ortrav j n g 
are confident that the conditions of a mixe sc oo st jn 

ln miniature those of a larger community, wil d [ t 

better and happier conditions than those which already exist. 
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the chief results of this 

Having noiv ru. F™* rf, home, soctety and the world, 

co-ordinate school life J ^ a momen t at something wh,ch 

xve will Close by f ' a " " g melv the ultimate ideal. In respect 
transcends all o of America, a„ the newest 

ofthfeallthee abor^ ^P^^ are as d compared 

and most carefully e constantly directed towards our 

with the desire an * being and doing, may be put 

children. ^ standard of times dudng their school 

before them in w ’ , things tha t are most worth because 

life they may be ne ver will the small mind be 

they are most lasting, but never^ of honest 

t ° uche h d d “"o«ed 'from the teacher to the taught, “ As a 

man^thinketh in is 

a b ppaSyTe C ft to"hU century to show how greatly the man 
Specially in the early years of childhood, may be influenced 
J the thoughts of those surrounding him. If those to whom 
i rscvwami'hf-ftd the care of vour children are such as you 


by the thoughts of those surrounding ami. l,lw 
you have committed the care of your children are such as you 
would wish them to be like, it is a small matter whether the 
apparatus be the most modern, or even whether the school is 
■a mixed one. It is wisely said : — 


“ Old things need not be therefore 


For, though both time and method are indispensable to the 
evolution of truth, its essence is independent of either, and 
the key to the success of present and future education lies not 
in outward forms, but in the characters of those who 
undertake it. 


SALLY was praying : praying as she understood prayer and 
this was what she said. “ Oh God, I pray Thee let my 'rose 
tree have a bud on it, like Dolly’s. Father, I know Thou 


canst do everything, and I know that if Thy child asks 
believing Thou wilt give what he asks; so, Lord I pray 
Thee let there be one bud, one single bud on my tree ” * 

Sally had run up after breakfast into her little bed-room 
and knelt down, breathless, partly from running and partly 
from a pleasant and yet awful excitement. She had shut 
her eyes tight, and forced herself to call up a vivid picture 
of heaven, so that she might be really speaking to God, and 
now she saw clearly a foreground of very green, very glassy 
sea, and across the water, broad, white marble steps, leading 
to a white throne. The throne was a capacious arm-chair, 
with a straight back, and queer winged Assyrian-looking 
beasts forming the arm-rests ; a canopy of bright blue velvet, 
spangled with silver stars, stretched behind and above it, 
and on the throne sat God. Yes, she saw God. He was 
like to a very old man, so much she knew, although the face 
was not very distinct ; but it was an old face, and the long 
waving hair and beard that hung round it were very white 
and silky. His garment was flowing white, with a beautiful, 
embroidered key-pattern in gold all round the edge. Sally 
even saw God’s sandalled foot appearing from beneath the 
garment, and resting on the globe, which is God s footstool. 
Of course a person would have found it a terribly cold one, 
for the globe was the right way up, so that the foot rested on 
the North Pole, but God could make that the coldness di 
not affect Him. 

So Sally knew she was in God’s presence, an ™ eW ’ ’ 
that she had asked very plainly and trustingy , 

she wanted, and had used as far as she remem ere ru ij ne 
like those of the Prayer-book, even down to the me - 

Pronoun that she mentally set in italics. . something 

She got up quietly from her knees, still teen 8 
the mystery of the great white presence around 


